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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


OTWAY. 
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WALLEN—J1 Tale. 


LOUISA expired. She had con- 
tituted the happiness of an excellent 
nan; she left him no children; Ernest 
on Wallen remained solitary and alone. 

o’scarcely 30, he seemed to himself 
ld, for love with its joys no longer dwelt 


phis heart. ‘There all was dark; so dark | 


at no stranger could find the way thith- 
she had himself no inclination to ex- 
lore it, but carefully closed the access 
gainst himself and others. His head, 
nthe contrary, was light, and some- 
imes but too light ; but no'ray of con- 





lation was mingled with the glare of 
philosophy. 

Wallen resolved to travel. He saw 
ndheard a great deal, he reflected much 
eturned as gloomy as ever, and fixed 
his residence ata solitary country- -house. 
he highroad, to be sure, led through 
he village, but his habitation was situ- 
ted on a hill on one side of it, and em- 
bosomed in trees. He avoided the road; 
owalk tempted him thither, for he dis- 
liked strange faces. The few persons 
bout him had all been in the service of 
tis parents. Among these was honest 
Dusan, who had nursed: him when an 
infant, and who grieved not little that 
her dear young master should resign 
himself a prey to melancholy, and. bury 
himself among his books, as though he 
had renounced all farther connexion 

ith the world. Fo no purpose did she 
metimes exhaust her stock of religious 
‘onsolation ; he listened to her calmly, 
tven with a smile, thanked her in 





concise term: for her goo intentions but 
his conduct continued the same as be- 
fore. What gave the pious Susan the 
greatest concern was, that her master 
seldom wenttochurch. Often did she 
steal in the evening to the old gardener, 
to lament with him over this circum- 
stance, while Wallen, on the top of his 
house, . was observing the heavens 
through his telescope. This was his fa- 
vourite employment, and when thus en- 
gaged nobody dared venture to disturb 
him. One night, the compassionate Su- 
san, notwithstanding her lameness, clam- 
bered up after her master, and began a 
long story about a traveller, an old man, 
who had been seized with a severe ill- 
ness, so that he was obliged to stop at 
the wretched ale-house in the village, 
where he was in wantof every conve- 
nience. Wallen, who was just then ob- 
serving the eclipse of one of Jupiter’s 
satellites, without paying attention to 
her story, replied in a surly manner: 
“Let me alone.” This reception irrita- 
ted the tender-hearted advocate. In her 
just indignation she presumed, for the 
first time, to give vent to her feelings. 
“People shouldn’t gaze at the stars,” 
muttered she, “till they have. assisted 
their distressed fellow-creatures on the 
earth.” This was a seasonable obser- 
vation. Had Wallen read it in the. 
works of a poet, it had made no impres= 
sion, but the words of hisold nurse pene- 
trated his cold bosom. He was asha- 
med of himself. “Very true, Susan,” 
replied he, smiling, and calmly rising : 
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“shew me the way to the sick person 
you were speaking of.” Instantly pa- 
cified by this address, Susan, laded with 
domestic medicines and refreshments, 
trudged along as fast as she could. The 
stars gave them light. Wallen, lost in 
the: contemplation of those orbs, follow- 
ed his old servant, and-had almost for- 
gotten whither he was going, when the 
door of the patient's apartment opened. 
He ~beheld an old man extended on a 
hard and squallid bed, in a wretched 
chamber, damp, low, and black with 
smoke. Upon a wooden stool, at his 
feet, sat a young woman weeping, but 
her tears suddenly ceased when she was 
surprized,.in her dishabile, by the en- 
trance of the young gentleman. Wil- 
helmina sprung up, and throwing over 
her a large shawl, presently recovered 
herself. She saluted the stranger with 
easy politeness, and her mournful situ- 
ation gave her a right to dispense with 
much ceremony, “It is my father,” 
said she, sighing and pointing to the pa- 
tient,who was in a violent fever., «She 
then placed the only stool in the apart- 
ment for her visitor, and kneeling» be- 
side the bed, fixed her eyes in silence 
on the glowing face of her father, while 
the tears trickled copiously down her 
checks. Susan meanwhile produced 
her medicines. Wallen stood motion- 
less, He had not yet uttered a syllable, 
for he was still more surprized than the 
fair stranger herself. He had been told 
something about an old man, but not a 
word had beensaid concerning his daugh- 
ter. He was prepared for the specta- 
cle of suffering age, but not for that of 
suffering beauty, of the most movin 
fillial affection, It made a deep and at 
the same time an agreeable impression. 

(70 be Continued.) 
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TO MISS MARGARET B**#*##, 

Go, dearest girl, to scenes remote, 

Warm in thy hopes of earthly bliss ; 
Yet. al! distrust not friendship’s note— 

She never bless’d a world like this, 
Thou seck’st—but, ob! it is in vain, 

Since every nook of life must prove 
That disappointment swells the train, 


—— 
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* Of those whose aims ‘stretch.not above. 


Ah! could I hover o’er thy hours, 
From each assailing blast defend— 

Gather from each thorn its flowers, 
To sanctify the name of friend. 

But no—alas! it cannot be— 
Relentless fate still interferes ;— 

Each guiltless wish that sighs of thee, 
Is delug’d by a stream of tears. 

Yet—yet if woman ever knew, 
In other sex a friend sincere, 

Who would from prowling ill rescue, 
And banish each obtrusive fear, 

Well may I ‘claim to be that one, 
Though fortuneless—obscure my lot; 

Still, when thou feelest most alone— 
In such an hour—forget me not. 

M‘Donald Clariv, 
Phiiad. July 11, 1818, 





THE MYSTERIOUS GUESTS. 
( Concluded.) 

One fine day in autumn Du 
saw his guests go out with their guy 
slung over their shoulders. They to 
him they were going to take the dive. 
sion of snipe shooting, and took lea 
of him for three.days. 
passed, and so did a fourth, but tk 
strangers did not make their appew 
ance. 
head; on the sixth, his kinsman be 
gan to shake his also; on the sevenil 
this suspicious circumstance was com 
municated to the police ; and on th 
eighth the deserted habitation was bro- 
ken open with all the formalities d 
law. On the table was found a bille, 
the contents of which were as follows: 
—** Dear landlord, if you have any #- 
quaintance with history, you must know 
that the English were once, during 4 
period of two hundred and ten year 
in possession of Calias ; that they wert 
driven out of it by the duke of Guist, 
who treated them in the same manne 
as our Edward IIId. did the French 
that is, drove them out of the town 
and seized all their effects. Not loug 
since, we were so fortunate as to dis 
cover in a chest full of-old parchments, 
deeds which proved that one of our al 
cestors formerly possessed at Calias 
large house, on the site of which three 
houses at present stand, of which your’ 
is ones When ourancestor was obliged 





The three dan 


On the fifth, Du Long shook til 





to fice, he buried his gold and silver # 
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the foot of a thick wall which is still in 


existence. Among his papers we found 
one which afforded every satisfactory 
information respecting the situation of 
ihe building. We immediately repair- 
ed hither, and luckily found a public 
house on the spot so interesting to us; 
we took lodgings in it, examined every 
thing, and concerted measures to take 
possession of our lawful inheritance 
without exciting notice. In what man- 
ner we removed all obstacles is well 
known to you. The great hole and the 
empty iron chest which you will find 
under the wall in our chamber, are 
proofs that we have been: successful. 
We make you a present of the chest, 
and advise you to fill up the hole, and 
to give yourself no further concern 
about us; all inquiries will be in vain, 
as the names we went by were assum- 
ed. Farewell.” The landlord of the, 
‘Golden Elephant stood stock still, and 
with opef mouth. His kinsman came; 
both looked at the hole, and then at the 
chest, and then at ome another, and 
agreed that the strangers were not such 
fools as they had taken them to be. 


RE 


SONG. 
Oh! how canst thou ask why my cheek is so. wan, 
When sadness is mine, more implacable than 
The genius of sorrow whose caverns can bear 
Not a wretch more immers’d in the midst of 
: despair. 
The outcast of nature—the minion of fate— 
No home to receive me—no hope to elate : 
All lost to the eye of affectien, and giv’n, 

A soul that distrusts the compassions of heav'n. 
Then ask me not why is so livid this cheek, 

Since the rivets that bind me to life are so 

weak ; 
A little while more and the turf shall confine 
_ The heart long since dead to all trust but. in 
thine. 
M' Donald Clarke. 
— 
FROM THE FRENCH. 

The wile of Vanderman, who entire- 
ly possessed his affections,- had one 
brother, of whom she was doatingly 
fond. . He was a young man of good 
natural parts, but played his brother- 
in-law many foolish tricks, for which, 
from time to. time, he had received 


pardon through ‘the mediation of ‘his 
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sister: vet he still persisted in giving 
new offence ; till at length he could ob- 
tain forgiveness on no other condition | 
than that of total exclusion from the fa- 
mily, which terms he was forced to ac- 
cept, whilst Vanderman was glad of an 
opportunity to forbid him the house, 
because he did not approve his conduct, 
neither had he any personal liking for 
him. One evening, when Vanderman 
was from home, the unfortunate youth 
called privately to see his sister; the 
still more unfortunate Vanderman re- 
turned sooner than he intended; and alf 
the’ terrified wife could do, that he 
might not perceive the poor proscribed 
visitor, was to extinguish the candle, 
giving him, hy this means, a moment 
of darkness to hide himself usider the 
table near which he was sitting, think- 
ing, no doubt, that her husband would 
go out to rekindle the light, and her 
brother in the mean while make his es- 
cape unobserved. How weak, how im- 
politic, and sometimes how fatal are, 
what we are apt to call innocent decep- 
tions, when, in fact, nothing that is 
deceitful can be innocent. 
ticular instance how much better would 
it have been, had tke poor creature at 
once avowed to her husband an offence 
for which nature itself was accounta- 
ble, than by trying to conceal what she 
had done so authorised, to subject her- 
self, her husband, and her brother, to 
the severest of evils. 
The brother of this ill-starred woman 
having placed himself in a posture ex- 
tremely uneasy, gently moved to change 
his position, but not so softly as to pre- 
vent a little noise from alarming ‘her 
husband, who, supposing it proceeded 
}from some thief concealed with a de- 
sign to plunder his house, instantly 
drew a kind of poignard, such as the 
Flemands are generally armed with, 
and made several passes directed to the 
spot from whence the sound had issued, 
while his affrighted wife endeavoured 
to lull his suspicions, and draw off his 
attention from the place of her brother’s 
concealment. 


(To be continued.) 


In this par- 


TIME. 

These azure days are waning fast, 
And soon the rough autumnal blast 

Will come and strip the forest bow’r, | 

Of summer’s last, bright ling’ring flow’r ; 
And wintery’s snows will then be seen, 
Where smile on hills of vivid green; 

O’er the heath and o’er the plain, 

Wiil how] the storm, will drive the rain. 
—And thus doth time with rapid stride, 
O’ertake our youth’s meridian tide, 

O! glances of proud beauty’s eye, — 

How soon your liquid lustres die! 

O! graces of the virgin brow! 

Q! love-born smiles, where are you now? 
One moment since that cheek how red! 
And now the blush of conquest’s fled ; 
Those locks that did so richly flow, 

Ah ! blanched—turned all to snow! 

** Ltelentless time !” the poets sing, 

To wither youth’s voluptuous spring, 

And from the maiden’s cheek remove 

The rose that woke ‘the sigh of love! 
While thus they of his thefts complain, 
My lyre shall wake another strain : 

To meheis no dreaded foe, 

I gaze on him and feel not woe. 

To his power I patient bend, 

And own him for my kindest friend. 

Take the gitts that youth bestows, 

Take, Otime! her flaunting rose ; 

These 1 owe thee, these—and more ;— 

For all thy precious—precious lore. 

*T was thou that taught’st me not to weep, 
When starting as from troubled sleep, 

1 found the dream of hope untrue, 

And bade its. witcheries adieu! 

Thou hast told me.not to deem 

That friendsliip’s smiles are what they seem; 
Hast prov’d how oft with gems divine 

My fancy deck’d a worthless shrine : 

Has shewn my sad and weary breast, 
This world is nou its home of rest. 

“Fis thou that art the safest test, 

Of what is wisest—truest—best ; 

Vis thou that luli’st the deadly throe, 
That throbs, when disappointments blow 
Had fallen on the shrinking heart, 
And bade both hope and. peace depart. 
Oh, friend sincere ! Oh, kindliest aid ! 
When all my brighter visions fade ; 
When vanisii’d is that sweet romance, 
Which held up friendship tomy glance, 
As the pilot that would guide 

My bark o'er life’s careering tide; 
When I have seen, and wept to see, 
Affection bad no boon for me: 

‘Yo thee 1 trust my load of grief, 

And find for all a sure relief. 

"The wounds of fate I cease to feel; 
What are the wounds thou canst not heal? 

i 


THE FLATTERER. 
His conversation is as little to my taste 
as his manner and countenance: he uscs 
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Surely, if there is one thing more odious 
than another, tis your eternal maker of 
compliments ; one’ who lies in wait for 
opportunities of thrusting down. your 
throat his undesired applause ; and who 
compels you to bow in return for his 
nauseous civilities, till he makes your 
neck feel almost as supple as his own, 


RB 


THE SLAVE OF SUSPICION. 
( Concluded.) 


‘While my uncle: wept over Julia, and clasped 
herin his arms ; humbled and. confounded, | re. 
mained standing immoveable in the same place. 
My repentance was without tenderne:s, for it 
was without hopes of pardon. Julia returned 
the tenderness of my uncle; ‘wiped the tears 
from her eyes; and, coming to me with a cold 
and serious aspect, began to relate Emilie’s story. 
She informed me that Emilie had loved Sir 
clair above two-years; but having little fortune, 
and great expectations from her uncle, who had 
conceived a project of marrying her to a manof 
his own name, she had determined to keep her 
inclinations for Sinclair secret ; but. being her 
own mistress, and strongly importuned by. Sin. 
clair, she had at last consented to marry him, on 
condition the marriage should remain private till 
such time as she could bring her uncle to her 
opinion; which, with a little patience, she was 
certain of effecting. 

“In fact,” continued Julia, still addressing 
herself to me, “ her uncle has, within these two 
years, insensibly been inclining towards the wish- 
es of Emilie, and she was determined, in about 
two months to inform him of every thing ; that 
is, a8 soon as the man who governs her unele, 
and who wishes to marry Emilie himseif, should 
be gone cut of town; but the public breach of 
to-day has entirely broken her measures. She 
had left her pocket-book in my chamber ; not 
finding it on her return, and hearing the mes- 
sage you sent by the servant, she easily guessed 
the truth. I know my uncle,” said she, ‘ and 
am certain that the discovery at this time will 
be fatal; but 1 will not hesitate an instant to sa 
crifice fortune to the honour and~ease of my 
friend. Go, justify yourself to your husband; I 
will seek mine, and inform him of this event.” 
Julia’s last sentence instantly recalled-to my 
mind the note I had written to Sinclair. Occu- 
pied by my passions and Julia, I had forgot the 
whole universe: atlength, recollecting the mortal 
offence I had given Sinclair, I cried out, ina sudden 
burst of exclamation‘ Madman that I am, Sin- 
clair has by this time received my note!” The 
thought drove me half distracted ; all the injuri- 
ous expressions of this note came to my mind, 
and the remembrance heightened my confusion 
and remorse. I wrote to him, however, instantly; 
implored his indulgence, his pity ; and conjured 
him to forget the sins which by repentance and a 
change of conduct in future I would endeavour 








too much honey to please my palate !— 





to expiate. 
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